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feet in 1362 by King Binnya U as an act of special piety.
Dammazedi's immediate predecessor, his mother-in-law Queen
Shinsawbu (1453-72), raised its height to 129 feet. She terraced
the hill on which it stands, paved the top terrace with flagstones,
and assigned land and hereditary slaves for its maintenance.
When in 1472 she yielded up the throne to Dammazedi, she
retired to Dagon, and during her last illness had her bed placed
so that she could rest her dying eyes upon the gilded dome of the
sacred fane. The Mon face of the Shwe Dagon inscription
catalogues a list of repairs beginning in 1436 and finishing
during Dammazedi's reign. It mentions Queen Shinsawbu
under a terrific Pali name of sixty-six letters. By the beginning of
the sixteenth century the pagoda had become the most famous
place of pilgrimage in Burma.
The town of Dagon itself, however, was still comparatively
insignificant. Its value as a port does not seem to have been
realized until the middle of the eighteenth century. The chief
Mon ports were Syriam, just below Dagon, Bassein in the
Delta, Martaban and Pegu itself. It was to these that the
earliest recorded visitors to Burma came in the fifteenth century.
The first was a Venetian merchant of noble family, Nicolo di
Conti, who toured India and parts of south-east Asia somewhere
between 1420 and 1444. He came to Arakan in 1435, travelled
overland to Ava, which he described as a noble city fifteen
miles in circumference, and stayed four months in Pegu. In
Ava he saw the royal white elephant, which, he said, was dust-
coloured with unsightly skewbald patches.
In 1496 Pegu was visited by another Italian, the Genoese
Hieronomo de Santo Stefano. He brought with him a valuable
stock of merchandise, which he disposed of to King Binnya
Ran, who kept him waiting eighteen months for payment. To
Binnya Ran's court at Pegu came yet another Italian merchant,
Ludovico di Varthema, who was vastly impressed by its
magnificence. The king, he wrote, wore more rubies than the
value of a very large city, while Pegu abounded with 'good
houses and palaces built of stone with lime'. The country
possessed valuable forests with abundant elephants. A rich
trade was carried on in shellac, sandal-wood, brazil-wood,
cotton, silk and rubies, and was the main source of the royal